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more expanded parts, and the motion con-|in badly ventilated small rooms, or else they 
tinues so long as the difference of density is|pass hours in larger spaces, such as churches, 
‘tice Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|maintained. Let it be supposed, then, that|theatres, and other places of assembly, which 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. the air as it enters a chimney fifty feet in|in relation to the numbers present are equally 
height is at any given temperature, and that|crowded. : 
the external airis also at a given temperature,! It will be obvious that to insure preper 
the velocity with which it will move through|ventilation two things are necessary; first, 
the shaft is capable of being exactly calculated.|that the cubic space of air in an apartment 
The motions of the atmosphere, then, are|shall bear a proper re.ation to the number of 
caused by local alterations in its density. It|persons who inhabit *t; and secondly, that 
is upon this simple principle that the science|the air shall be sufficlently renewed. It is 
of ventilation depends. In this way the ex-|calculated that the cubic space requisite for 
ternal motions of the air, those grand pheno-|each person in a house, should never be less 
mena to which we give the name of tempests, |than six hundred feet ; but in hospitals, where 
and notably the trade winds, are produced. |the air is contaminated with emanations re- 
The necessity for external ventilation has|sulting from disease, 1,000 cubic feet in each 
been foreseen for us by nature. Noxious va-|ward is the minimum that should ever be al- 
pors arising from the earth, the smoke of|lotted to each patient. Another great source 
cities, and the gases arising from decomposi-|of the consumption of oxygen is the burning 
tion and combustion, are at once dissipated|of candles, lamps, and gas-lights. The burn- 
by the winds. How oppressive the atmos-|ing of gas is especially unwholesom e, not only 
phere becomes in calm warm weather, and|on account of this consumption in a very high 
what a relief it is to feel one’s self fanned by|degree, but because of the other deleterious 
a breeze after even a short continuance of| gases besides carbonic acid which are evolved 
such a calm! : in the process. 
We have already said enough to show that| In order to do away with the inju rious re- 
it is when we surround ourselves with an at-|sults which must arise from the as“embling 
mosphere confined within a small space that|of persons in artificially lighted ro°ms, it is 
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From “Good Health.” 
Ventilation. 
(Continued from page 142.) 

It may be thought that this is an over- 
rawn picture. Many facts might be adduced 
© prove that the picture is but tooreal. Let 
ne suffice. The Queen of England’s Foot 
ruards are men in the prime of life, and un- 
eniably picked out of the general popula- 
ion for soundness of constitution. Notwith- 
tanding this, it was some years ago ascer- 
ained that the mortality amongst these men 
yas excessive. It was proved th i sitar fw wom il—42 <1 por Mimute siiail pe‘stipprrebiafeatnt fresh oix 
eaths winvnyst-vhe sees eee Pee ‘air 18 as necessary to-us as pure food, " pry aiy. pies cs ater ott that 
f the same ages amounted to only 9.2 per|and on this subject an old writer says quai tly, | Bu 1 quantity of vitiated air be allowed 
housand, they reached 20.4 per thousand|“ that as everything that is proper forr i an equal q The pas of ventilation consists, in- 
mong these vigorous Guardsmen. The in-|ing the decay of the solid or fluid parts of-our|to escape. ffectine this double purpose, and 
estigation to which these sad facts led, show- | bodies deserves the name of food, the air ought deed, in elec Shag been expended one ve 
d that the mortality amongst them was|to be looked upon ‘ ge ae ae ey tibiae reget gags We ae 
aused by consumption, and that this was to|is most necessary for us.” eRe ee ae, np “ai ; e been 
10 Sab ated to he very imperfect ventila-|tion will doubtless look back even upon us of nate aeael ee lean one pte 
ion ofthe barracks. For example,asergeant|the present day. with pitying wonder. Not-jdivide - : ie oatinebik abtiods BES 
tated that he could not endure tho fetid at- withstanding the knowledge we possess, rooms and ia a ee aeaehey uenever & Tree 
nosphere of the crowded sleeping-rooms be-|for living in are constantly being erected in | first eae < srsons are congregated in an 
ore the windows had been opened. No won-|which no ventilation can be effected when Hara ber i aied Che aliitve SRO UMC OR DUDTS 
ler that many of these poor fellows succumb-|the door is closed except through accidental ie tmen a a Lieut “Momibiaes Coll nie 
d as surely as, although more slowly than,|chinks. It comes indeed to this, that such|space vee i Rod or otherwise, is pumped in, 
they would have done from the shot of the|apartments are only inhabitable owing to the ee be tf ea Lo a pub Ws aE ene vee 
mnemy. Measures were then taken to venti-|imperfection of their construction. Science jor it is blown bs Sank GF youolvings at BR 
late the sleeping apartments, and the mor-|has, however, not been idle in this matter of|set in rca y m gH perennrers, bom Ace 
ality among the same troops is stated to be|ventilation. What is most required at pre-|Archime ite fend tik bdigion’ i alee’ Made-for 
now less, positively, instead of so much great-|sent, is a more widely diffused knowledge of YY ae si ; Pits by mechanical means. 
er than that of the general male population|the subject. Wie see ie is often employed to work ma- 
of similar ages. ar mas cui ery OF chin INE. Thy praetioad dittcd®: 

It would be easy to mention instances of|cubic feet of carbonic acid in twenty-four peel A pouaiats in ventilating by these 
the directly fatal consequences which have|/hours. Suppose him to be confined in a room ties Re e eamaecnibls No greater proof 
resulted from the inhalation of impure air.}containing 1,000 cubic feet of air, which a peri 8 aa Aihes tes ‘ic cane Ut THB 
But having already given a sketch of the com-|space ten feet square and ten feet high would |o ad, sande of Parliament, and the dif- 
position of the atmosphere, we must hasten|afford, he would in twenty-four hours con-|Englis thods of ventilation which have been 
to describe some of its properties upon which |taminate the atmosphere to the extent of one ferent rite avi euokmncdd BARE 

St lation depends. part of carbonic acid in one hundred parts of tried for t rn a aPibts into we Avee Tend 
_ Air, in common with other gases, expands|air. A certain amount of carbonic acid given The scope sis rete seta upon Gur wend: 
Syclume almost uniformly as its temperature | off by the skin would have to be added to this. | What is Bas Co neous for ventilation; but 

inereased. 1,000 cubic inches of air at 32|But suppose twelve persons to occupy the|/ers, not enegioh is to be effected in ordinary 
degrees Fahr., when raised to 212 degrees|same chamber, and a like effect would be pro- sede tee a dinary means. 
Fahr. is increased in bulk to 1,375 cubic|duced in two hours. We have previously orice heparan? and by no means the worst 
inches. This amounts to an increase of three-|shown that such a proportion as that just » ste tilatindon Poor is by opening the 
ighths of the whole volume. Now, one of|mentioned cannot be breathed with impunity. ae ) sae Pad ahe healed aud GKbate 
» laws which regulate the motions of the! Health is daily sacrificed through inattention | windows. sodadenthelavinide we shodldopen 
ere is,—that the heavier or less ex-|to the kind of atmosphere inhaled. People|air wae ye aia extend to near the ceiling. It 
ded portions of it rush to the lighter or|spend long winter evenings crowded together |at the top, 


which he belonged, but in our religious So_ 
ciety at large. 

“1st mo. 10th, 1861. Our valued and much 
beloved friend Hannah P. Davis, was taken 
from us by death. She was a very useful 


i in life, might be more fre- 
reok Pee ati adesnly Fries quer yin the practice of it: that ah nae bas 
in the arand gripe ae fice re Ey taal those Natit: | 
that the perso a pd Satis nitro ie ep peta Sradeily sought after,|member and pix: oF Birminghea as 
change vill tae placa in the ar of 9 room|even by the whole human family,” | [Meoting and abe influence of bey ment an 
ae asad a rete of a ee : generally. In our meeting my mind being 


i sed in water. In order solemnly impressed with the loss ce had sus- 
eee anes ee apartment means of “West Chester, 11th mo. 24th, 1860. |tained by the removal of those who were as 
to change the air of an ‘ 


ff —Though relations, we are|the salt of the earth, supplication was raised 
wie a Toa * pe i a erie BR: ACh each other, Yet that does}to the Father of Mercies, that He ido m 
Dae anil? aE. ‘i Sritable imperfections|not hinder me from feeling an earnest desire pleased, through the baptism of His own Holy 
ane ve? ‘all E comel ir to oe But|for thy welfare, seeing that here we have no Spirit, to raise up and qualify a SnpeaetRe 0 
stage ens Heri id abo athe eee continuing city; and to seek one which hath | testimony bearers for His ever ee er 
Mean scenes fc a ans laces, they have| foundations whose builder and maker is the|of truth and righteousness ay Ni A en 
) 1 aes Ait pave I In houses| Lord, ought to be our ma and Broa ous pane might be glorified, and His church edi- 
whe ision i ntilati sire is that thou may often think | fied.” 
is te, Chay eau ee aU ES otk cur tieeetie Father, a has placed The following letter was written to 5 7es 
ary # ec the anes is in this}a witness in all hearts, which reproves for Clarke while on a religious visit in Nor 
toes of saonitinlad When a fire is burn- ee and Bisse pene eee eer Carolina: ‘Wes Cee 
miiohs reais apien enone sph i ah Pr taco: sehiah, i yelden toandobeyed,| “My dear friend Asenath Neen. teats 
which an eb ee of ain rer Theritnees will cleanse and purify the heart. We read|mutual friend A. R., kindly i Na e priv 
lay ae ig eames whist as an air-shaft.{in Holy Scripture that the Lord gira i ledge of ioe ee ee 
ae ag 5 iy : scording to his ways, and accord-|some weeks since. 
os cecal ree aoa aaa Bere the: frait of his doings. di feel a desire|to be so affectionately remembeiey by, Sheq 
ae On pee ld be as near the floor, |for thee, dear relative, that thy heart may be|bringing as it did to my remem ge ty 
of. One of these shou the ceiling, as is con.|so cleansed and purified by the influence of first acquaintance ; when we are fo 
cane seer 7 ahi ald also be placed. if|the Lord’s Holy Spirit, that thy ways, and |lieve, according to my little re at 
Danie at ie ided of the CA the fruit of thy doings may be acceptable unto| together in gospel fellowship. * T as feel 
aye Sena atte ei es the fire ince in sum.|Him, who is of purer eyes than to behold ini-|renewed from time to time, so t at a 
men tardatiy ay ie ot hil as possible|quity in any with approbation. I know very |ingly adopt thy own expression, : ot 
aah seco Nee ae A AY ke| little of thy line of life, but on enquiry, found|been as an epistle written in my hea q : 
Fee te idm Gee as was thought, that thou had no settled|/have often thought I should be rejoice 


pense of health. 


(To be continued.) 
———~2e———_ 


he he wo cvs une DUTY Of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 143.) 
“9th mo. 30th, 1860. On going to meeting, 
my mind was humbled therein under a sense 


U4 NaVivad, Wity wes vous pu |i Lio wioduus vu dispouse vluse baptisms, an 
ed in all points as we are, yet without sin.|we may have to feel much poverty of spirit 
He alone is able to succor those who are]and many low seasons, for the trial of ou 
tempted, and willl verily believe, make a way |fuith and patience, yet in His own time ho 
for the deliverance of those who cleave close|does He condescend to afford a portion of tha 


unto Him in humility and faith, with desire|bread which nourisheth and strengthens th 
of the need we have of Holy Help. Feeling| for His holy assistance. It is a blessed attain- poor weary traveller to journey forward i 


constrained to bow the knee in solemn suppli-| ment to be in favor with our Heavenly Father.|the tribulated path. The days we live in ar 
cation to the Father of mercies, I besought| There is nothing in the world comparable to/days of trial. For the divisions amongst u 
Him that He would be pleased to be with us,jit. May thou be more and more concerned,|there are great searchings of heart. May th 
and not forsake us. The feeble minded were|while time and opportunity are mercifully] unsettled situation of our religious Society, b 
brought into view, and the beloved youth also, | afforded, to acquaint thyself with Him and bela means of humbling our hearts, and bringin 

that they might be willing to bow their necks| at peace. And it now arises in my mind tous nearer unto Him who ‘secth not as man 
to His yoke, not leaning to their own under-|recommend to thee the frequent reading of 
standing: that so a succession of testimony|the Holy Scriptures, with thy mind turned|mind our own business ;’ each one seeking for 


bearers might be raised for His ever-excellent|inward to the Lord with desire that He m 
cause of truth andrightecusness. After taking 


my seat, the language of David soon impress- 
ed my mind, ‘ Why art thou cast down, O my|thee to read them to thy instruction in right- 
soul? and why art thou disquieted within me?! eousness. They are the best of books; 
Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet praise Him|in them it is recorded, that ‘it is not in 
for the help of his countenance.’ Encourage-|that walketh to direct his steps :’ and, 
ment flowed freely to drooping minds, to trust| man’s steps are ordered by the Lord.’ 
in the Lord Jehovah, in whom there is ever- thine, dear nephew, be so ordered by 

lasting strength. Upon returning home, my|through obedience to His blessed will, 
mind was favored with peaceful quiet, having] when He may be pleased to say, 

nothing to regret: an unmerited favor. give an account of thy stewardship, 
_ “I1th mo. 11th. Returned from our meet- mayest be no longer steward,’ thou m 
ing, wherein I was favored to feel secret do- prepared to give up thy accounts wit 
sires for my own preservation, and those who|not with grief. Such is the sincere 


were assembled with me; being renewedly| thy affectionate and truly well-wishing Aunt, 
made sensible that we cannot preserve our- 


which cannot be hid;’ when others seeing our 
good works may be brought to glorify their 
C ; Father who is in heaven. “ 
direct his steps. The excellence also of re-| “12th mo. 15th. My beloved relative Jesse} “We have both, dear friend, experienced 

Maris, departed this life in the 68th year of|an important change and afflictive dispensa- 
renewal of our strength, was impressively|his age ; a valuable elder and member of Ches-|tion, since we saw each other, in the decease 
brought before me, attended with desires that|ter Monthly Meeting. He will not only belof our beloved husbands—our outward stay 
not only the beloved youth, but we who are! missed in his family, and in the meeting toland staff to lean upon. It has been a close 


~ 
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bereavement indeed; yet I believe we may 
say, Hitherto the Lord hath helped us; and 
[ trust He will help, even unto the end, as 
the eye of our minds are kept single unto 
Him. 

“T think thou mentioned in thy letter to 
A. R., the names of Hannah Rhoads and Mary 
Passmore. They are both friends we love; 
and I may just mention that at the funeral of 
Jesse J. Maris, which my daughter recently at- 
tended, dear Hannah was impressively drawn 
forth in the exercise of her gift, to a large as- 


sembly, while standing at the grave, though| 


it was a wet time. I think it may be safely 
said she is a humble follower of our blessed 
Saviour. And, my precious friend, may He 
who has renewedly called thee into His vine- 
yard to labor, condescend to be with thee in 
every season of conflict and trial, support and 
strengthen thee for His work and service, and 
when it is accomplished, reward with the 
sheaves of peace. 

“In very tender love and sympathy, and, 
according to my small measure, gospel fellow- 
ship, I remain thy friend, 

HANNAH GIBBONS. 

P. S. My valued cousin, James Hmlen, who 
lives near us, came in just as I was closing 
the above, and desired me to give his love to 
thee.” 


(To be continued.) 


From ‘ After Icebergs.” 
Description of Icebergs. 

I will describe, first, the figure of the berg. 
It is a combination of Alp, castle, mosque, 
Parthenon and cathedral. It has peaks and 
slopes; cliffs, crags, chasmsand caverns ; lakes, 
streams and waterfalls. It has towers, battle- 
ments and portals. It has minarets, domes 
and steeples; roofs and gables; balustrades 
and balconies; fronts, sides and interiors ; 
doors, windows and porches; steps and en- 
trances; columns, pilasters, capitals and en- 
tablatures; frieze, architrave and cornice; 
arches, cloisters, niches, statuary and count- 
less decorations; flutings, corrugations, carv- 
ings, panels of glassy polish and in the rough; 
Greek, Roman, Gothic, Saracenic, Pagan, Sav- 
age. It is crested with blades and needles ; 
heaped here and there with ruins, blocks and 
boulders, splintered and crumbled masses. 
This precipice has a fresh, sharp fracture; 
yonder front, with its expanse of surface beau- 
tifully diversified with sculptured imagery 
and other ornament, has the polish of ivory 


—the glassy polish of mirrors—the enamel of 


sea-shells—the fierce brightness of burnished 
steel—the face of rubbed marble—of smooth- 
est alabaster—of pearl—porcelain—lily-white 
flesh—lily-white wax—the flesh-finish of beau- 
ty done in the spotless stone of Italy. This, 
though, is but the iceberg of the air; the head 
and crown only of the iceberg of the deep sea. 
From the figure of the berg, I will come to 
describe an important feature of its life and 
history: its motion; not its movement from 
place to place, but upon its centre—its rota- 
tion and vibration. Where the berg is not 
grounded—in which case it only beats and 
‘sways to and fro, vibrating through the arc 
of a circle like an inverted pendulum—when 
it is not grounded, it must be supposed to 
hang suspended at the surface—all but the 
topmost part—just under the surface of the 
ocean, very much as a cloud, a great white 
-thunder-head, hangs suspended in the upper 
air. Balanced around its heart, far down in 


Lal 


the deep, and in its cold solidity “dry as sum-| heated on the winter stove. Judge of the re- 
mer“dust’’—poised upon its centre with per-| port when the porcelain of a great cliff cracks 


fect exactness, it is evident that the loss of a 
single ton of ice shifts that centre, shifts it an 
ounce-notch on the bar of the mighty scale, 
destroys the equilibrium, and subjects the 
whole to the necessity of some small move- 
ment in order to regain its rest. When, in- 
stead of one ton, thousands fall off, it sets a 
rolling the whole clifted and pinnacled cir- 
cumference. 

And here begins that exhibition of novel 
forms and shapes, and of awful force, and the 
sublimity of stupendous masses in motion, 
that so impresses, awes, startles, and fasci- 
nates the beholder. A berg in repose, won- 
drous as it is to him that dares to linger in its 
presence, differsfrom itself in action, as a hero 
in his sleep differs from himself upon the field 
of battle. 

With regard to the motions of the berg, it 


and falls, or when the entire berg is blasted 
asunder by the subtle, internal fire of the 
summer sun! If you would hear thunders, or 
whole broadsides of batteries of the heaviest 
ordnance, come to the iceberg then. 

Speaking incidentally of noises, reminds me 
of the hues and tints of the iceberg. Solomon 
in all his glory was not clothed like the flowers 
of the field. Would you behold this berg ap- 
parelled with a giory that eclipses all floral 
beauty, and makes you think of the clouds of 
heaven at sunrise and sunset, you must come 
to it at sunrise and at sunset. Then, too, you 
would hear its voices and its melodies, the 
deep and mournful murmuring of the surf in 
its caverns. Hark! In fancy I hear them now, 
half thunder, and half the music of some 
mighty organ. 

And this reminds me of the sea, which 


must be borne in mind, that, from the fact of|shares with the iceberg something of the 
its centre being not on a level with the sur-| glory and the power. In the first place, from 


face of the sea, but at depths below, they are 
quite different from what might at first be 
imagined. A rough globe, revolving upon its 
axis, with but a small portion of its bulk, say 
a twelfth, above the water; or, better still, the 
hub and spokes merely of a common wagon 
wheel, slowly rolling back and forth, will 
serve for illustration. The uppermost spoke, 
in its vibrations to the right and left, describes 


a line of some extent along the surface, not 


unlike an upright stick moving to and fro, 
and gradually rising and sinking as it moves. 
In this movement back and forth, the two 


adjacent spokes will be observed to emerge 


and disappear correspondingly. In this way, 
a berg of large diameter, 
over upon the sea like a wall or precipice, ap- 


pears to advance bodily, slowly sinking as it 


comes, with a slightly increasing inclination 
toward you. In its backward roll, this is re- 
versed. It seems to be retreating, slowly 
rising as it floats away, with a slightly in. 
creasing inclination from you. In these grand 


vibrations, projecting points and masses of 


opposite sides correspondingly emerge and 
disappear, rising apparently straight up out 
of the sea on this side, going down as straight 
on the other. 

From the figure and motion of the berg, I 
come to describe the motive power, rather the 
explosive power, through which the delicate 
balance is destroyed, and motion made a 
necessity in order to gain again equilibrium 
and rest. Whatever may be the latent heat 
of ice, is a question for the professed naturalist. 
Two things are evident to the unlearned ob- 
server: an iceberg is as solid as ivory, or mar- 
ble from the lowest depths of a quarry, and 
cold apparently as any substance on the earth 


can be made. This compact and perfectly| Society.” 
immersed in the warm seas of|the views 


frozen body, 


the white brightness of the ice, the eye is 
tuned to such a high key, or so stimulated 
and bedazzled, that the ocean is not only dark 
by contrast, but dark in reality. It is purple, 
so deep as to amount almost to blackness—an 
evening violet I would call it, a complexion 
magnificent and rich exceedingly in the blaze 
of noon, and at late and early hours when the 
skies are full of brilliant colors. What heigh- 
tens the effect of this dye of the ocean, is the 
pale emerald water around the berg, and in 
which it floats as in a vast bath, the loveli- 
ness, clarity and beauty of which no language 
can paint in a way to kindle the proper feel- 
ing and emotion. From ten to fifty feet in 


instead of falling| breadth, it encircles the berg, a zone or girdle 


of sky-green, that most delicate tint of the 
sunset heavens, and lies, or plays with a kind 
of serpent play, between the greenish white 
ice and the violet water, as the bright deeps 
of air lie beyond the edge of a blue-black 
cloud. There is no perceptible blending, but 
a sharp line which foilows, between the bright 
and the dark, the windings of the berg, across 
which you may, if you have the temerity, row 
the bow of your whale-boat, and gaze down, 
down the fearfully transparent abyss, until 
the dim ice-cliffs and the black deeps are lost 
in each other’s awful embrace. 


a eee 
For “The Friend.” 


In the controversy that is pending between 
those who aim to express the views of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, and the advocates of 
innovation, it were well for the former to ex- 
amine carefully their ground, and consider 
whether there is any foundation for the 
charges brought against them. That meet- 
ing is charged with being a “ hindrance to the 
And by way of commentary upon 
put forth in the epistle issued last 


summer, and warmer atmosphere, finds its spring, we are referred to the waning condi- 
entire outside, and especially that portion of} tion of some of its meetings, and the want of 
it which is exposed to the July sun, expand-|religious zeal that marks so many of its mem - 
ing under the influence of the penetrating| bers. While we may be sure that declension 
heat. The scrutiny of science would, no doubt, |in spiritual health is no consequence of those 
find it certain that this heat, in some measure, | doctrines, are we certain that declension has 


darts in from all sides in converging rays to 
the very heart. j 
heat becomes at length an explosive force, 


‘and throws off, with all the violence and sud- 
flakes,| present and to come; nevertheless let us con- 


bursts|sider if there be not some points in our prac- 


denness of gunpowder, in successive 
portions of the surface. The berg, then, 


not been promoted by the manner in which 


The expanding power of|they have been upheld and preached. Doubt- 


less they are the doctrines of the unchange- 
able Truth, binding upon the Society, past, 


from expansion, as when porcelain cracks tice which weaken us in their support. — 
with sharp report, suddenly and unequally Friends have ever placed a high estimate 
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upon the Holy Scriptures, and in many of 
their religious communications, the serious 
perusal of that book is urged upon their fel- 
low members. Now if there be some under 
our name who are exalting the Scriptures as 
of paramount authority to the Holy Spirit, it 
is no reason that we should neglect their 
perusal, or cease by precept and example to 
train our children in acquaintance with their 
contents. 

If there be some within the ranks of our 
Society laboring with unauthorized activity 
in conducting first-day schools, it were highly 
culpable in us to exercise any the less care in 
the religious training of our children. George 
Fox was earnest in recommending parents to 
collect their children and servants on First- 
day afternoon, and by reading and precept, to 
instruct them in the truths of the Gospel. 


There are some who may plead a want of 
qualification as an excuse for neglect of these 


duties, but Samuel Fothergill has said to such, 


‘your want of qualification but adds weight 


in the scale against you.” 

There are some other matters involved in 
this controversy, of yet more vital importance 
to the christian life. It is to be apprehended 
there are those under our name who have run 
into formality and “ much speaking,” in their 
assumed approaches to the Father of mercies. 
On the other hand, there is cause to fear that 
(perhaps, in testimony against this abuse,) the 
essential duty of prayer is too little incul- 
cated. Of course we must believe that the 
religious part of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
is sound in sentiment on this subject. This 
is proven both by their practice and language, 
if that language be rightly understood. But 
if we will notice communications from our 
galleries, or the religious effusions of the pens 
of our members, for many years past, we will 
find that the word itself, a word so unsur- 
passed in comprehensive force, is seldom used. 

This was not the case with our ministers 
and writers of former ages. When Geo. Fox 
designed to express the idea, we find him 
using the simple Saxon word “pray.” And 
in all the literature of the Society, from his 
day to the end of the 18th century, which I 
have noticed, we may find it as a prevalent 
expression. When Wm. Savery tells us of 
those remarkable meetings held amongst the 
common people in various parts of Great 
Britain, he informs us when such was the 
case, “the meeting closed with prayer.” Is 
there not ground to fear that those who may 
be lingering about the “outer court,” on hear- 
ing so little said of this solemn obligation, will 
suppose that we have ceased to regard it. 

It were indeed a serious business to criticise 
the language of those who may be called to 
speak or write in the name of the Lord; but 


labor to maintain, both in theory and practice, 
the invaluable doctrine, that it is to the opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit in the heart, that we 
are to look primarily and chiefly for our guid- 
ance in the way to holiness, and for that ex- 
perimental knowledge of religious truth which 
alone enables us fully to appropriate it ; it is 
very necessary to be on our guard lest we in- 
sensibly slide into too much carelessness in 
the daily and serious perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in impressing their value on 
those under our care. 

Similar remarks may be made on the sub- 
ject of prayer and other christian duties. We 
earnestly desire that Friendsevery where may 
be stirred up to a lively zeal and greater earn- 
estness in every good word and work. We 
fully believe that if this were the case, and 
they were at the same time careful to have 
their works all wrought in the Divine order- 
ing and fear (which alone can make them 


rebuking that unsettled spirit, which is lead- 
ing many away from the safe and solid ground 
of Truth as always professed by Friends. 

In the criticisms of our correspondent, we 
think he does not sufficiently advert to the 
fact that the document issued by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, was designed as a caution 
to their members against certain errors in 
doctrine and dangers in practice to which 
they were exposed. A due regard to brevity 
would not admit of the introduction of much 
notice of other doctrines, neither was it need- 
ed, as the faith of Friends in regard to the 
scriptures and other subjects, had been clearly 
and repeatedly expressed, and was not at that 
time called in question. 

His remarks in regard to the use of the 
word “prayer,” and his fear that this most 
important duty is not sufficiently adverted to 
from our galleries and in our writings, we 
think must have a local rather than a general 
application. We cannot conceive of a true 
christian who does not turn his heart to the 
Author of all his blessings in prayer for con- 
tinued supplies of help, comfort and preserva- 
tion; nor have we observed in the communi- 
cations of our approved ministers any defici- 
ency in this respect. 

We sincerely desire that if any of our 
readers are deficient in any of the duties 
which have pressed upon the mind of the 
writer of the above article, they may be stirred 
up to greater faithfulness, and to a more 
watchful scrutiny as to the effect produced 
upon them by the tendencies of the present 
time ; that avoiding errors either on the right 


-hand or the left, we may all be brought to or 


preserved on the immutable foundation, hay- 
ing our loins girded and our lights burning, 
so that when the end of time comes to us, we 


good), that it would be an effectual means of|tea are everywhere to be seen. : 


the best of us are more or less creatures-of|may through unutterable mercy, be prepared 


tled habitations, with flourishing cities 
more than one hundred thousand inhabit 
where numerous arts are practised, and a co 
siderable amount of civilization exists. 

Life and property are secure; commerce 
protected; light carts drawn by horses fr¢ 
quent the roads; and markets are held on 
fixed day of the week even in the smalles 
villages. In Yarkand alone there are si 
colleges, with endowments in land, for 
education of students in Mussulman law a 
divinity ; and in every street is a well-attende 
school attached to a mosque. Merchandise is 
abundant. In one street are displayed the 
silks of China; in another the cotton goods 
and prints of Russia ; and elsewhere tea, spice: 
and all kinds of foreign produce. Horse flesh, 
camel, beef and mutton, are found in t 
butchers’ quarter; the bakers offer excelle 
light loaves made by a process of steaming 
and shops for the sale of iced sherbet and 

The estimates formed of the number of the 
population are from twenty to sixty millions, 
Their industry is remarkable, for, as no rain 
falls, the fields and gardens are everywhere 
watered by canals and watercourses, great 
and smali. Ifthe system of artificial irriga- 
tion were cut off, the whole country would 
become a howling desert. Yacoob Beg, the 
ruler, is a man of intelligence and energy, 
under whom the extension of irrigation and 
road making, bridge building, and sinking 
wells in the desert for the use of travellers, 
are actively carried on. This interesting 
country was visited by Marco Polo five hun- 
dred years ago; but it is so cut off from the 
world by high mountains and deserts, as to 
be lost in the vast and unknown regions de- 
scribed as Tartary.— Record, 

Selected for The Friend.” 

We cannot be too sensible of the blessings 
we partake of, as members of a religious So- 
ciety, professing the principles of the gospel 
of Christ; and which feels bound to extend a 
restraining influence over old and young, to 
guard them against the seductive power of 
temptation, as it is presented in the world at 
large, and in the private associations of men 
and women, who reject all religious control. 
How grateful and consistent in our conduct, 
ought we to be, for the salutary provisions 
and influences we have around us; associated 
as we are, or may be, with solid christian 
Friends, whose sentiments and deportment 
are like salt to preserve, or as the dew upon 
the tender plant, to nourish and feed the good 
in us. In relation to forming connections for 
life, it is of great importance to have part in 
such a Society, where purity of principle and 
practice is inculcated. 

There is great safety in dwelling like the 


habit, and some may be found even from the|for admittance into those blessed realms where, |Shunamite woman, among our own people; 
gallery using language, but poorly calculated|and where alone, we are forever at rest, and/|and if it be our lot to enter into a married life, 
to reach the heart. freed from all danger of temptation and error.]|to make choice of one, whose training has 

Twelfth mo. 12th, 1870. —Ep1rors. been within our own pale, or who has been 
brought in by conviction, under the regen- 
erating power of Divine grace. In such train- 
ing, the minds of the members receive a simi- 


[The views expressed in the above essay| News froma Terra Incognita.—Among the 
revive some feelings which have often pre-|many interesting communications read at the 
sented themselves to our minds of latter time.|Royal Geographical Society of England, Mr.|lar bias and stamp. They need not break up 
We refer to that which we apprehend is the|Shaw’s account of his travel to Yarkand and|nor forego the sentiments of their education 
main drift of the author’s concern—the fear|Kashgar merits particular attention. The/on religious points, in order to conform to 
lest the natural reaction of the human mind|common ideaof Tartary is an expanse of great|each other, A union in this respect has al- 
against error, should drive us into the oppo-| plains, over which wander barbarous hordes ready existed ; and when bound together in 
site extreme. While we expose and condemn|with cattle and tents; but it will surprise|the most tender and endearing ties of human 
the efforts to convert our meetings for worship |many readers to learn that Mr. Shaw found a/life, the way will be open to be constant help- 
into times for scripture reading; andwhile we |remarkably mountainous country, full of set-|meets in their heavenly pilgrimage, as well as 
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-aid and cheer one another in the difficulties 
at pertain to their temporal duties. 
- What asad loss is sustained by those young 
»veople who despise their birthright, and part 
ith it, as Esau, for a mess of pottage. 
hey are not favored with repentance in time, 
0 effectual as to return, they will wander 
rom the path of safety, and confusion and 
mmbarrassment in some way will follow. I 
lieve that forsaking a Society, where there 
are many means for spiritual help and pre- 
servation, and where the true nature of vital 
religion has been clearly unfolded, will be at- 
tended by serious disadvantages; and that 
very generally such are swallowed up by the 


world and its corrupting spirit—Journal of 


W. Evans. 


Selected. 
NONE BUT THEE. 


BY HARRIET M EWEN KIMBALL. 
Whether good or ill it fares 
Where my lonely footsteps wend, 
Still I walk, though unawares. 
With my one abiding Friend. 


He it is—misnaméd Hope— 
Whispering ever, “ Be of Cheer!” 

Who upholdeth while I grope, 
Seeking for the Help so near.; 


Watching, shielding, blessing on, 
| Though so rarely recognized— 
Lord ! forgive the heart undone 
That hath Thee so lightly prized! 


| As Thou lovest I would love, 
| Thou who didst for me expire; 
None but Thee in Heaven I have, 
None beside on earth desire! 


: Selected. 
HOUSES TO LET. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Every day, as I slowly ride 

Over the roads with Fall rains wet, 
To right, to left, on either side, 

I see them standing—‘ Houses to let.” 


Tiny houses, neat and brown, 
Every hedge screens one or more ; 
Their little owners have left the town, 
And open wide is every door. 


“Summer houses” they were, indeed— 
Roofless, fireless, cold, and bare ; 
: . None may hope in utmost need 
: To find a “ modern convenience” there! 


Swinging from twigs by a pendant thread, 
Couched in coyerts that once were green, 
Rocking in tree-tops overhead, 
There are the little houses seen. 


Once they were full of happy life; 
Busy builders all day long 
Twined the walls in loving strife, 
And interwove their threads with song. 


Speckled eggs of brown and blue ; 
Callow, chirping; hungry broods; 
Soft small wings, which all day flew ; 
Quivering, emulous motherhoods— 
All are gone. The snow-flakes white 
Lie in plate of the nestlings flown ; 
Cold winds harbor day and night, 
“Tenants at will” of the empty home. 
Tenants a while; but by and by 
April shall come, with balmy rain, 
May, with fragrant, odorous sigh— 
Abie shall be in demand again. 


. All the world shall flutter with glee, 
Small brown housekeepers chirp and fret, 
Homes be wanted on every tree, 
~ And not a desirable one “ to let.” 


The wisdom and judgment of the Lord are 
~-unsearchable, and his ways past finding out; 
and happy are they who move at his com- 
mand, and stand steadfast in His counsel. 


If|scenery of the canal changes. 
longer rests on an almost unbroken expanse 
of lake and morass, studded here and there 


_|tract for completing the cutting to the full 


From “ McMillan’s Magazine.” 
: The Suez Canal. 
(Continued from page 138.) 
On entering the heights of El-Guisr, the 
The eye no 


desert till the 12th of December 1866, when, 
through the ehannel already cut from Port 
Said, the waters of the Mediterranean, regu- 
lated in their fall by asluice 66 feet in width, 
began to pour into its bed; and on the 12th 
of May, 1867, a regatta was held on its 
waters to celebrate its inauguration as an in- 
land salt-water lake. It took 80,000,000 
cubic metres of water to fill it. -The canal 
passes along its eastern shore, cutting through 
two or three projecting promontories. On 
the northern shore is the town of Ismailia, 
about a mile and a half from the canal. 

Ismailia, though inferior in size to either 
Port Said or Suez, may be said to have be- 
come from its central position the principal 
town on the Isthmus. It was not until the 
Fresh-water Canal had been extended from 
Tel-el-Wadece that Ismailia began to spring 
up on the desert sand, now it is one of the 
prettiest and most charming spots imaginable. 
Its trim houses, well kept streets, and beau- 
tiful little gardens form a characteristic pic- 
ture of French taste and neatness; and it is 
difficult, looking at this delightful oasis, and 
teeling the fresh, cool breeze from the lake 
on which it stands, to believe that only a 
very few years ago the whole was one glar- 
ing waste of barren desert sand. It seems 
only necessary to pour the waters of the Nile 
on the desert to produce a soil which will 
grow to perfection flowers, fruit, vegetables 
—in fact, anything.. And, thanks to the 
Fresh-water Canal, Ismailia, has a plentiful 
supply of Nile water. Not far from the town 
are the fine pumping engines on which Port 
Said and the whole line of the canal between 
it and Ismailia are dependent for water. It 
is conveyed, as has been said, through two 
pipes, and at every kilometre there is an open 
tank accessible to man and beast. From 
1,500 to 2,000 cubic metres of water are 
daily pumped along these pipes. The con- 
tractor, M. Lasseron, is. paid one france for 
every cubic metre. The rest of the line of 
the canal is more readily supplied with water, 
as the Fresh-water Canal continued from 
Ismailia to Suez runs along side it, at a dis- 
tance varying from a few hundred yards to 
three miles. When this Fresh-water Canal 
was finished, in 1864, it was determined that, 
in conjunction with the channel which already 
existed from Port Said to the borders of Lake 
Timsah, it should serve as an anticipatory 
means of communication between the two 
seas. Accordingly, a small branch salt-water 
channel was dug from the main channel up 
to Ismailia, a distance of about a mile and a 
half, and joined to the Fresh-water Canal by 
two locks. Other locks brought the Fresh- 
water Canal to the level of the Red Sea at 
Suez, and since 1865 a continually increasing 
traffic has passed along this means of com- 
munication between the two seas. During 
the Abyssinian war it was very largely made 
use of. It is time, however, to return to the 
canal. 

It passes, as has been said, along the east- 
ern shore of Lake Timsah; and as the maxi- 
mum depth of the lake does not exceed 
twenty-two feet, the bottom of the channel 
had to be dredged. A large space of the 
lake will also be dredged out to the depth of 
the canal, for the purpose of forming a har- 
bor, with landing quays running along the 


with islets, and at’ times rendered gay and 
brilliant by innumerable flocks—regiments 
one might call them, in such perfect and 
almost unbroken order are they drawn up— 
of rosy pelicans, scarlet flamingoes, and snow- 
white spoonbills. The view, if monotonous, 
has been at least extensive; but now it is 
bounded on either side by a high wall of 
sand. The seuil, as the French call it, of El- 
Guisr is rather less than ten miles in length, 
with a maximum height of about 65 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is composed 
chiefly of loose sand interspersed with beds 
of hard sand and clay. The work here was 
commenced by the fellaheen, who, with the 
primitive tools common to the Egyptian 
laborer, viz., hands for grubbing up the soil, 
and baskets for carrying it away, excavated 
a channel from 25 to 30 feet wide, and about 
five feet below the level of the sea. When 
they were withdrawn in 1863, the work was 
entrusted to M. Couvreux, who took a con- 


width, and to a depth of about ten feet below 
the sea-level. For doing this he employed a 
machine of his own invention called an exca- 
vateur—a sort of locomotive engine working 
behind it a chain of dredge-buckets on an in- 
clined plane; on reaching the top. of the 
plane, the buckets open at the bottom, and 
discharge their contents into wagons; these 
were drawn by locomotives to the top of the 
embankment, along a well-arranged network 
of tramways. M. Couvreux finished his con- 
tract in 1868, and then the deep dredging 
was continued by Messrs. Borel and Lavalley, 
screw-lighters carrying away the stuff and 
discharging itinto Lake Timsah. Soon after 
passing the encampment of El-Guisr, and 
just before entering Lake Timsah, the canal 
makes a most awkward double bend. This 
was done by the engineers who traced the 
line in order to take advantage of a slight 
depression in the ground, and lessen the 
amount of excavation; but it is a fatal mis- 
take, and must be rectified, as the width of 
the canal at that point will hardly admit of a 
long vessel getting safely round such turns. 
The width, it should be stated, varies, at 
least at the water-line. In those parts where 
the soil is either below the surface of the sea, 
or not more than about seven feet above it, 
the width is nearly 330 feet; in those where 
the soil is higher it is not much over 190 feet. 
The width at the bottom, however, is through- 
out 72 teet. The depth is 28 feet. 

On a prominent point at the end of the El- 
Guisr heights stands the chdlet of the Vice- 
roy, occupied by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the occasion of their late visit to 
the-canal. It commands a good view of a 
part.of the deep cutting, and the distant 
prospect from it across Lake Timsah is very 
fine. : 

Lake Timsah was formerly a fresh-water 
lake receiving the overflow of the Nile, and 
to judge by its name a great resort of croco- 
diles, timsah being the Arabic word for that 
animal. It had long, however, been merely| northern side between the canal and Ismailia. 
a lake in name, and nothing remained to|Leaving the lake, and pursuing for a short 
mark its site but.a deep depression in the|distance a south-easterly direction, among 
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tamarisk-tufted 


curve. 
have to be done away with. The heights of 
Toussoum, varying from fifteen to twenty 
feet, are composed chiefly of loose sand. The 
first channel to a few feet below the sea-level 
was, as at El-Guisr, excavated by the fella- 
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sand-hills, the .cutting of}exhorts to liberality and kindness in making 
Toussoum is entered with rather a sharp|/provision for such 
This curve will, like that at El-Guisr]| beyond their control. 


as were poor from causes 


[We have received the following satisfac- 
tory statement from one of the Friends en- 
gaged in the appropriation of the funds raised 
under the circumstances mentioned therein. 


heen. Dredges have completed it, the stuff}—Hprrors.] 


being taken and discharged close to the shores 
of Lake Timsah in lighters which, in order 
to admit of their getting rid of their contents 
in very shallow water, open at the side in- 
stead of at the bottom. Immediately after 
Toussoum comes the seuil of Serapeum 
about three miles long, and from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high, composed of sand with 
layers of clay and lime, and here and there 
a sort of half-formed rock, of shells embedded 
in lime. The withdrawal of the fellaheen 
took place before anything had been done 
here, and there being at that time little hope 
of free manual labor, it became a difficult 
problem to know how to get rid of the super- 
ficial soil. The difficulty was eventually met 
by a scheme which rivals any of the numer- 
ous ingenious and skilful contrivances brought 
out in connection with this canal. It was 
remarked that considerable depressions ex- 
isted in the configuration of the soil, which 
might easily be turned into, as it were, 
closed basins communicating with the line of 
the canal. Then, as the surface of Serapeum 
was about the same level with the Fresh- 
water Canal, distant only three miles, it 
appeared possible to introduce its waters by 
a branch channel into these depressions, and 
convert them into lakes. This was accord- 
ingly done; and dredges, brought up from 
Port Said by the connected communication 
of the Maritime and Fresh-water Canals 
spoken of before, were floated into the arti- 
ficial lakes, from which they made their own 
way into the line of the canal, and began 
clearing it out. Flat-bottomed, twin-screw 
lighters, opening at the side, carried the stuff 
away, and deposited it in the lakes. At the 
commencement of this enterprise a great cause 
of apprehension presented itself, which de- 
serves mention, if only on account of the way 
in which it was proved groundless. It was 
feared that the light sand composing the 
upper surface of the soil would never hold 
water sufficiently, and that the loss by per- 
meation and absorption would be greater 
than the flow from the Fresh-water Canal 
could supply. Nile water, however, contains 
an immense quantity of mud in solution, and 
this sandy soil is full of very fine calcareous 
particles ; the two soon mixed, and formed a 
coating which rendered the sand quasi-imper- 
meable, and reduced the absorption to a mini- 
mum. While this work was going on, trans- 
verse embankments kept the fresh-water from 
running on the north side into the channel 
already cut from Lake Timsah, and on the 
south side into the low land between Sera- 
peum and the Bitter Lakes. This latter por- 
tion, about a mile and a half in length, was 
excavated to the full depth by manual labor, 
chiefly European. 


(To be continued.) 


A remarkable trait in the character of|severalty, then the whole of the fund, or so|tobacco upon soils may be judged from the 
George Fox, was his sympathy with the/much as may be required, shall be applied to |fact, that fourteen tons of wheat, fifteen tons 
afflicted, and his care for the poor. His epis-|paying the expenses of a survey, and the just|of corn, and twelve tons of oats remove no ~ 

allotment of their several individual portions. |more of the principle of fertility than a single 

Although this tribe has made great ad-|ton of tobacco.” ; 


tles abound with earnest recommendations to 


his brethren on these subjects, in which he} 


For “The Friend.” 

It will be remembered that in 1860 an ap- 
peal was made to Friends of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, on account of the suffering con- 
dition of the Oneida Indians residing in the 
neighborhood of Green Bay. In auswer to 
that appeal a meeting was convened at Arch 
Street house, at which was collected a large 
amount of money, and two Friends entrusted 
with its prompt distribution. 

In making their report on their return, to 
a subsequent meeting held at the same place, 
it appeared, that after furnishing the required 
relief a considerable sum remained in their 
hands. ‘Taking the report into consideration, 
the Friends there assembled appointed three 
trustees, who were authorized to receive the 
unexpended balance, and appropriate the 
same at their discretion, for the benefit of that 
tribe. From that time to the present, small 
sums have been bestowed on needy individuals 
of that people, as occasion presented, leaving 
in the 9th month last in the hands of Thomas 
Williamson, treasurer of the fund, $941.20, 
including interest to date. In order to inves- 
tigate the present condition of the Oneidas, 
and ascertain whether the fund could not be 
more availingly applied if placed at their dis- 
posal, a visit was recently made to their re- 
servation by two Friends for this special pur- 
pose. After consulting with the two mission- 
aries residing with these Indians, it was con- 
cluded to call a general council of men and 
women, which assembled on the 6th of 10th 
month, 1870. ; 

At this meeting it was proposed, in order 
to render the fund originally collected for 
their relief, more available, that it should be 
transferred from the present trustees, to five 
others who should be appcinted by them- 
selves; two of whom should be the mission- 
aries for the time being, and the three others 
to be chosen at a general council of the na- 
tion, by a vote of two-thirds of those assem- 
bled. The subject being fully explained and 
as fully united with, an election then took 
place, which resulted satisfactorily, the three 
most eligible men of the tribe being chosen 
trustees. 

These trustees, or their successors in office, 
are to hold the fund, invested in good mort- 
gaged security, and apply the interest thereof 
(now amounting to $80 per annum), to the re- 
lief of the most destitute of their people. No 
money is to be drawn from the treasury for 
any purpose whatever, except by a vote of 
two-thirds of the board, who are to serve 
without pecuniary compensation, and are re- 
quired to keep an exact account of their-pro- 
ceedings, and forward the same annually to 
Philadelphia. 

When the time shall arrive when it may be 
deemed advisable to dissolve their present 
tribal organization and hold their land in 


vances in civilization, and is now living com 
fortably and in a prosperous condition, yet w 
learn with sorrow and with shame, that effort 
are now making by unprincipled white men 
to sow dissension among them in order 
bring about a treaty for the sale of their bea 
tiful reservation. They were earnestly en. 
treated to turn a deaf ear to all such over 
tures, as they only came from their enemy, 
and if listened to, would sooner or later re 
sult in their degradation and ruin. The 
warning was well received, and it was believed 
would have a good effect. 


Oiling Farm Implements.—The Boston Cul- 
tivator gives the following practical advice to 
its readers : 

“ Every farmer should have a can of linseed 
oil and a brush on hand, and whenever he 
buys a new tool, he should soak it well with 
the oil and dry it by the fire or in the sun, be- 
fore using. The wood by this treatment is 
toughened and strengthened, and neers 
impervious to water. Wet a new hay rake 
and when it dries it will begin to be loose in 
the joints; but if well oiled, the wet will have 
but slight effect. Shovels and forks are pre- 
served from checking and cracking in the top 
of the handle by oiling; the wood becomes 
smooth as glass by use, and is far less liable 
to blister the hand when long used. Axe and 
hammer handles often break where the wood 
enters the iron; this part particularly should 
be toughened with oil to secure durability. 
Oiling the wood in the eye of the axe will pre- 
ventitsswelling and shrinking, and sometimes 
getting loose. The tools on a large farm cost 
a heavy sum of money; they should be of the’ 
most approved kinds. It is a poor economy, 
at the present extravagant prices of labor, to” 
set men at work with ordinary old-fashioned - 
implements. Laborers should be required to 
return the tools to the places provided for 
them; after using, they should be put away 
clean, bright, and oiled. The mold-boards of 
plows are apt to get rusty from one season to” 
another, even if sheltered; they should be 
brushed over with a few drops of oil when 
put away, and they will then remain in good 
order until wanted.” 


Tobacco an Exhaustive Crop—tIn speaking 
of the exhaustive effects of the tobacco-plant, 
the Journal of Chemistry says: 

“To the farmer, who cultivates the plant 
it proves a robber of the first magnitude. It 
possesses a capacity for plundering the soil” 
greater than any other tree, shrub, or plant 
known. The amount of mineral constituents 
which it carries of can be judged of by care- 
fully examining the ash as it accumulates on ~ 
the end of an ignited cigar. It often remains 
after the organic portion is removed, showing — 
the full size and outline of rolled leaves, and 
to the eye apparently nothing is lost by com-_ 
bustion. If the wood burned in our stoves — 
and upon our hearths was as rich in soil-con-— 
stituents, we should need the services of extra — 
servants to carry away the ashes. patra 
hundred pounds of the dried leaves whic 
the soil produces robs it of at least twenty 
pounds of its most valuable mineral atoms. 

“The comparative exhaustive effects of 


of tie 
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Anecdote of the late Owen Lovejoy.—During |and halting in the performance of duty, to 
heated campaign, he applied to the State|Him, whose dispensations to us are all fraught 


ntral committee of his party for an appoint- 
ent to speak on the political issue in South- 
mn Illinois. The committee urged that it 
ould cause the party certain defeat at the 
lls, owing to his well known anti-slavery 
ntiments, and offered him all the appoint- 
ents that he would accept to speak in any 
her portion of the State. By persistent 
fort, however, he got the consent of the 
mmittee to do as he desired; but on the 
ndition that he should appear unannounced. 
lecting a community most hostile to him- 
If and his principles, he rose before a vast 
owd of brawny-handed men, who had just 
‘tened to a soft-soaping oration, and>with- 
it an introduction, began his speech by say- 
g: “Gentlemen, there’s a great criminal in 
e land; a criminal who is permitted to per- 
‘trate the foulest outrages upon humanity 
ithout meeting punishment or rebuke, To- 
y heiscommiting acts than which none more 
ning are found in the category of crimes. 
‘ith sacrilegious hands he has dragged hus- 
nds from the presence of loving wives, and 
ives from devoted husbands; he has sepa- 
ted children from aged parents; he has 
thlessly torn helpless infants from the arms 
weeping mothers.” In this strain he went 
. in language which, though harsh to the 
nses, was softening to the heart, to describe 
e institution of human slavery, holding it 
fore his audience all the while in the cha- 
cter of an individual. When the descrip- 
on of his character was complete, and the 
owd that surrounded him was roused with 
dignation against the criminal, he brought 
$ speech to an apparent conclusion with the 
ords, “That criminal isslavery.” Ifa voice 
ore than human had rang into the ears of 
ch one of the audience, “Thou art the 
an!” they could scarcely have been more 
hamed and repentant. Giving the crowd 
rely time to recover from the shock, the 
eaker, raising himself to his fullest height, 
id assuming the tone of one about to com- 
unicate an astounding fact, exclaimed: “I 
a Owen Lovejoy, the ‘live Abolitionist. 
90k at me!” And the rough hands, that, 
.hour before, had his name been announced, 
ould have torn him from the speaker's 
and, were raised with waving hats, to give 
eater zest to the cheer that followed; or 
ed to wipe the moisture from eyes that 
ept tears of repentance. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1870. 


At the close of the day on which this num- 
of our Journal is dated, the year 1870 will 
we ended, and another year will begin. At 
ch a juncture, the mind, almost involun- 
rily, occupies itself with by-gone events, and 
‘as they come forth from the unlocked cham- 
rs of memory—with the thoughts, the feel- 

and the purposes once associated with 
em. It can hardly be otherwise than that 
e feelings will be subdued and saddened, not 
ily with remembrance of the loved or re- 
‘red who have been gathered to their fathers; 
ith changes unanticipated and regretted ; 
it saddest of all, with the enforced conscious- 


with wisdom, and filled with love. 

Without presuming to reduce the reflections 
of others to our own standard of thought, we 
may, with good reason, suppose that the same 
event, if allowed to address itself to the un- 
derstanding and the heart, may make similar 
impressions and call forth similar thoughts in 
most of our readers, as in ourselves. All have 
their disappointments and sorrows, though not 
springing trom the same causes, and all must 
be sensible of their short-comings, whether 
from intellectual weakness or negligence in 
pursuing natural things, or from disobedi- 
ence in relation to things spiritual. There is 
then a community of interest, and, in one 
sense, a sameness of thought and feeling, unit- 
ing us together in a common brotherhood. 
All are not born to move in the same sphere, 
nor to engage in the same pursuits, but all 
have received from the one bountiful Source 
of all good, minds which are designed to be 
cultivated and exercised; and all have been 
entrusted with a measure of Divine Grace, by 
co-operation with which their evil propensi- 
ties will be subjugated, and they brought into 
conformity with the Divine will. 

Infinite wisdom having so organized us that 
we can reciprocally exchange our ideas, the 
responsibility is great that in our intercourse, 
bearing upon advancement in worldly good, 
we go not beyond a correct criterion in esti- 
mating the value of knowledge, wealth, honor 
and the pleasures of sense ; while we are bound 
ever to keep in view the inestimable import- 
ance of that child-like acquaintance with and 
obedience to Him, whom to know is eternal 
life, and which, therefore, far transcend the 
glory of every other acquisition. 

But there are other reflections connected 
with the hour, that call imagination and sym- 
pathy into action. Since the beginning of the 
year, how many domestic circles has death 
stepped into, and with relentless hand sepa- 
rated beloved relatives and dearest friends ; 
forcibly bringing into consideration the awful 
realities of a future state, and the slender 
thread that holds us to this changeful world. 
So constantly are these breaks in domestic 
and social circles taking place, so uniformly 
are the vicissitudes of life distributed through- 
out all classes, that happiness and unhappi- 
ness are unmeaning terms when applied to 
rank or outward circumstances. The negli- 
gent, the indifferent and the disobedient, be 
they rich or poor, learned or ignorant, take 
ap a heavy cross to their happiness if not 
to their will, while they follow a cheating 
master, who with all his lying promises, can 
never give rest to their souls. It is therefore 
one of the marvellous effevis of the fall, that 
thousands may be seen around us, professed 
believers in christianity, immersed in the 
cares, the pleasures and the follies of the pass- 
ing hour, who give little or no evidence that 
they have any concern for the termination of 
their probation, or allow their thoughts to be 
occupied with the marvellous regeneration to 
be accomplished before the night come where- 
in no man can work, in order to enter the 
home of eternal rest and bliss. And yet, so 
great is the deceivableness of unrighteousness, 
that care is taken to preserve such an exterior 
as may secure the approbation, or at least 
ward off the censure of the equally superficial 
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and the resources of pride, are all employed 
to deck and display the enjoyments of sense, 
and to pass them off for the realization of 
true happiness. But how often have the trials 
and mutations of the past year, brought home 
to the unregenerate heart, the consciousness 
that all yet obtained is unsatisfying, and that 
beauty, riches and knowledge are alike insuffi- 
cient to silence the convictions of conscience, 
or content the longings of an immortal soul ; 
to give stability in the hour of temptation, or 
confidence when looking forward to a judg- 
ment to come. 

In this day of almost idolatrous honors to 
intellectual greatness, it will be well should 
our recollections of the year just closing, fix 
more firmly. in our mind a correct estimate 
of the relative worth of knowledge, however 
extended, and true wisdom. Such is the 
fallibility of man, that the refinements of lit- 
erary pursuits, or the abstractions of scientific 
research, though far above and superior to 
the pleasures of sense, are yet surrounded 
with temptations and dangers. Unless the 
knowledge of ourselves has been acquired in 
the school of Christ, so as to clothe us with 
humility and distrust of our abilities, leading 
to watchfulness unto prayer, our finite powers 
of reasoning may be easily deceived, creating 
doubts of some of the truths of revelation, 
and the head insensibly lead the heart astray, 
while following the dazzling but false light 
of a specious scepticism ; springing spontane- 
ously in the richly cultivated intellect, or 
planted there by admired, but misguiding 
teachers; some of whom, though rich in in- 
tellectual lore, ignore the existence, or deny 
the immortality of the soul; while others in 
their blind search for the “ water of lite,” ex- 
emplify the folly described by the poet, 

“Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

But learning may be seen dignifying itself 
as the champion of religion, defending her 
from the attacks of enemies and overturning 
the strongholds of error. When clothed in 
the love-wrought garment of humility and 
selfabasedness, it not only lightens the bur- 
dens and cheers the heart of man, but while 
lessening his ignorance, educates him to look 
to the religion of Christ for light, liberty and 

eace. 

How has the past year illustrated the pre- 
valent idea that this is not only an eventful 
period, but that the world has reached a 
turning point, from which all things are to 
undergo a change? Does history continue to 
repeat itself, or are the circumstances, social 
and political, which mark the age and affect 
our experience, essentially different from those 
that preceded them? We see that with all 
the skill and knowledge devoted to political 
science, in order to shape and accommodate in- 
stitutions and laws to the wants and interests 
of communities, neither statesmen nor legisla- 
tors have been able so to impose legal re- 
straints on the relations of one nation to 
another, as when seeking to preserve or esta- 
blish what they claim as their respective 
rights, they shall not resort to the barbarism 
of war. ‘The past year has been made mem- 
orable by a war of aggravated folly and 
wickedness. A war which, unless waged 
simply for murder and destruction, it is diffi- 
cult to see what is the stake at issue. If at 
its commencement the conflict was to gratify 
the jealousy between thrones, or to establish 
a dynasty, it has now ceased to have either 
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object; nor can it be said to,be a struggle be- 
tween the symbol of royalty and a republic ; 
for amid the cries that go up from the suffer- 
ing people, there is not one, on either side, 
that indicates they are contending for a prin- 


ciple. 

tid we judge of the Christian civilization 
of Harope, by the selfishness and heartless- 
ness exhibited by its governments within the 
past year, we would find little to encourage 
the hope of progress; and indeed we should be 
almost driven to despondency in contemplat- 
ing the course of human affairs, were it not 
that we know the principles of truth and of 
right are realities; and however a selfish and 
perverse policy may oppose them, they must 
finally triumph by the slow but certain dis- 
covery that success and happiness are 1n- 
separably linked to them. 

But we need not go from home to see and 
to feel that unregenerate man continues to be 
of the earth earthy, and his natural wisdom 
sensual, devilish. ‘That which alone can give 
him a: new being, emancipate, elevate, and 
adorn him with heavenly graces, is the Lord 
from heaven, a quickening Spirit. Were we, 
who profess to be believers in the spiritual 
character of the gospel of salvation, practical 
exponents of its transforming power, we 
should indeed be lights in the world, drawing 
and guiding others to the fulness of the bless- 


THE FRIEND. 


French law, bad to be deposited in the coffers of the 
State. 

A Bordeaux dispatch of the 24th says, that Havre 
and Cherbourg are now impregnable to any force the 
Germans can bring against them, A majority of the 
citizens of Bordeaux having requested the suppression 
of reactionary newspapers, the government has replied 
that it prefers to treat them with silent contempt. 

Antwerp is so overstocked with importations that the 
authorities have given notice of their inability to shelter 
properly goods. The wharves and docks are covered 
with merchandise suffering from exposure. 

Several vessels have arrived at French ports with 
arms. 

It is reported that the Prussians expected to receive 
provisions from England at Dieppe, but that the close 
watch by the French cruisers has prevented the success 
of the plan. 

A dispatch from Munich says it is certain that the 
treaty between Bavaria and the North German Bund 
has been rejected by the lower Chamber, having failed 
to receive a two-thirds vote. The Chamber will be 
dissolved and a new one chosen, involving great delay. 
This action is regarded as an insult to Germany, and 
especially to Prussia. 

It is stated that the first meeting of the conference on 
the eastern question will be held in London on the 3d 
proximo. It is expected that France will be repre- 
sented by Thiers. ince 

_A St. Petersburg dispatch declares that in discarding 
the portion of the treaty which neutralizes the Black 
Sea, Russia only cancelled a compact which all parties 
regarded obsolete. Prussia in accepting the inyitation 
to be present in the conference, stipulates that no topic 
foreign to the question of revision of the Paris treaty of 
1856, shall be introduced into the deliberation. 

The eclipse of the sun was seen but imperfectly in the 


ings of the gospel of Christ, and all our differ- 
ences, our revolts and our controversies, might 
be buried out of sight, in the grave of the 
year. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The military operations in France during 
the past week show great determination on the part of 
the French, and that communication is still maintained 
between all their forces. A severe battle has occurred 
between the French, under Gen. Chanzy, and the com- 
bined armies of Prince Frederick Charles and the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, with what result is not certainly known, 
both sides claiming the advantage. In the neighbor- 
hood of Amiens also, the German forces under General 
Manteuffel have had a battle with the French under 
General Faidherde. The accounts of the French claim 
a victory, but those of the Germans are directly con- 
trary. At Paris another sortie has been attempted, but 
not on so large a scale as the one made by Gen. Ducrot. 
The French were repulsed with a loss of about 800 men, 
The Prussian loss was small. 

General Trochu recently released some German ofli- 
cers who were held as prisoners, having previously 
taken them through the immense stores of provisions, 
and showed them all, in order to convince the besiegers 
that Paris would not soon be obliged to surrender for 
want of food. The Parisians do not fear bombardment, 
the guns on their fortifications having as long a range 
as those of the Prussians, with perhaps a very few ex- 
ceptions. As far as appears the city is quiet and or- 
derly. Fuel is extremely scarce, and many of the 
people in consequence spend most of the day in bed in 
order to keep warm. 

On the 18th ult., the Baden troops captured Nuits, 
S. W. of Dijon, on the road to Lyons. In the engage- 
ment about 1,000 Germans were killed and wounded. 
The French lost 1,700 killed and wounded and 600 
prisoners, besides guns, ammunition, &c. 

On the capitulation of Thionville, 5,000 French troops 
were paroled. During the bombardment the city was 
greatly damaged by the shells thrown into it. The in- 
jury is estimated at 5,000,000. 

‘he London Morning Post predicts for the Prussians 
great hardships and losses during the present winter, 
because the Parisians have demonstrated their ability 
to resist indefinitely. 

Germany is suffering from a searcity of coal. The 
working of many mines has ceased, the miners having 
been drafted into the army. 

Great peewniary distress 
classes in the towns of France 
in the savings banks, as well as : 
poration and communes, which, in ace 


has arisen among the poorer 
by the French govern- 
ment having appropriated to war purposes the money 
ll as the property of the cor- 
ordance with 


south of England, but was well obseryed in the north. 

John Bright has resigned the presidency of the Board 
of Trade. ‘ 

New Years has been fixed for the entry into Madrid 
of the Duke of Aosta. In the mean time he occupies 
the royal palace at Aranjuez. 

Don Carlos has issued a protest against the elevation 
of an Italian to the throne, and in support of his own 
claims thereto. 

The Spanish Cortes has been dissolved by a vote of 
126 to 4. : 

The bill ratifying the vote of the Roman people for 
annexation to Italy, has passed the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies with but few dissenting votes. A bill provid-. 
ing for the removal of the capital from Florence to 
Rome within six months, passed by a vote of 192 to 18. 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel is probably completed. On 
the 24th inst. only about 16 feet remained to be pierced. 

Liverpool, 12th mo, 23d. Sales of cotton for the 
week 90,000 bales ; stock 374,000 bales, of which 99,000 
were American. New No. 2 wheat, 10s. 1d.; old, 9s. 
11d. per cental. ‘4 

The Mexican Congress have passed the Tehuantepec 
Canal concession by an almost unanimous vote—131 to 
3—and in a form that is said to be satisfactory to the 
company seeking it. ; 

Tt is stated that the Atlantic Cable officials despair of 
raising and repairing the broken cables before the Sixth 
month next, when the weather will probably be more 
favorable for the undertaking. 

Unirep Srarrs.—Census Returns. — Maryland has 
781,054 inhabitants, being an increase of 94,000 since 
1860. The combined population of Oregon, Nevada 
and California, is 629,538, an increase of 190,217 since 
1860. Oregon had increased 54 per cent., Nevada 141 
per cent., and California only 33 per cent. ~Wiscon- 
sin has 1,055,559 inhabitants and 198,263 dwelling 
houses. Ohio has 2,663,681 inhabitants. 

Minister to England.—Robert 8. Schenck, of Ohio, has 
been appointed to this service. The nomination was 
promptly confirmed by the Senate. It is understood 
that he will be instructed to press more earnestly for a 
settlement of the questions in dispute between the two 
nations. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 257, Consump- 
tion, Ed diptheria, 9; inflammation of the lungs, 8; old 
age, 10. 

Congress.—The Senate Finance Committee have re- 
ported a bill providing that the amount of bonds au- 
thorized by the act for refunding the public debt, bear- 
ing five per cent. interest, shall be increased to five 
hundred millions, interest payable quarterly. After a 
heated and acrimonious debate, the Senate has passed 
a joint resolution providing for the appointment by the 
President of three commissioners and a secretary to 
visit San Domingo, and there study the political state 
and condition of the republic; the popular feeling about 


annexation to the United States; the material and in: 
dustrial wealth of the island, its climate, ports anc 
rivers ; the amount and nature of the debt ; the characte 
of foreign treaties, and the conditions under which th 
people would welcome annexation. 
* Miscellaneous.—The Department of ee estix, 
mates the total product of Indian corn this year at 1 
100,000,000 bushels. The average per acre has bee 
only about 28 bushels. The tobacco crop will be 
least 300,000,000 pounds. The hay crop is less in quam 
tity than that of 1869 by about fifteen per cent., but th 
quality is better. The potatoe crop is about 20 per cen 
below that of last year. The cotton crop is estimate 
at from 3,500,000 to 3,750,000 bales. : 
The value of the domestic products exported t 
foreign countries during the fiscal year ending 6th mo 
30th, 1870, amounted to 408,267,079. Of this amoun 
the Southern States furnished at least $260,000,000, 
the cotton alone reaching the value of $227,027,624, am 
tobacco $21,100,420. The exports of breadstufis an 
flour amounted to $71,285,637. About $2,000,000 worth 
of sewing machines were exported to Great Britain, 
Germany, Brazil, France, Australia, Mexico and Sout 
America. f 
The weather was intensely cold throughout a larg 
part of the United States, from the 22d to the 25th ins' 
The following temperatures were reported from thy 
places named, viz: Chicago, 16° below zero; Peorid 
Illinois, 20° below; Bloomington, 22° below; Indian 
apolis, 8° below; Lafayette, 10° below; Union ry 
Indiana, 12° below; Vincennes, 16° below, and Terrs 
Haute, 11° below; Chattanooga, Tenn., 4° below. 
dispatch from Elizabethtown, New Mexico, of the 22d 
says the thermometer during the past week has ran, 
from 8° to 28° below zero. i 


There are eighteen in he 
of snow at Taos, and two to three feet on the mountain 
Very low temperatures are reported from Virginit 
North Carolina and further south. 
‘The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. Philadelphia—American gold, 1103 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 113; ditto, 5-20's, 1868, 110}; ditto 
10-40 five per cents, 106}. Cotton, 15§ a 163 cts. fou 
uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 
$4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.75. Indiana red wheat 
$1.43 a $1.45; amber, $1.46 a $1.50. Rye, 88 a 90 et 
Yellow corn, 74.75 cts. Oats, 54a 56 cts. Lard, J 
cts. Clover-seed, 103 a 11 cts per lb. Timothy, $5.2 
a $5.50 per bushel. Flaxseed, $2 a $2.10. Cineinnat 
—Family flour, 5.30 a $5.50. Red wheat, $1 
$1.18. Corn, 52a 54 cts. Towa barley, $1.05. 
11 a11} cts. Dressed hogs, $7 a $7.25 Chicago. 
2 wheat, $1.05. Corn, 43} cts. Oats, 38} cts. Ry 
70 cts. Barley, 70 cts. Dressed hogs, *6.90 a 
Milwaukie —No. 2 spring wheat, $1.05. No. 1 rye, 7 
ets. No. 2corn, 47 cts. Cleveland—No. 1 red win 
wheat, $1.25; No. 2 do., $1.21. Corn, 58 cts. Qs 
47 ets. | 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Friends of Middleton and Carmel, | 
per Samuel Shaw, #35.50 for the Freedmen. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDL 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to ta 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm ¢ 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelp! 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., ‘Os 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philaa 
Physician and Superintendent—JosuHua H. 
mneton, M. D. a 

Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bos 
Managers. ate aks ee 
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Diep, Eleventh mo. 26th, 1870, near Moun 
Ohio, Mary Louis, daughter of Lewis and 
Taber, in the 23d year of her age, a memb 
Creek Monthly Meeting. She said, from ac 
cost her much conflict to be plain in her ¢ 
obedience to this duty she now had peace. 
petition, ‘‘O Father, grant me patience to 
remarkably Rs fy through her protracted | 
A few hours before her close she said to her lit#l 
“Do not ery for me, Iam happy” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINT 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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